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INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

By  Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  LL.D.,  M.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S., 

President  of  the  Congress. 

My  Lord,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I bid  you  welcome  to  the 
Second  International  Congress  for  School  Hygiene.  The  F'irst  Inter- 
national Congress,  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  of 
Dr.  Griesbach,  whom  we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  amongst  us  to-day, 
held  its  first  sitting  three  and  a-half  years  ago  at  Nuremberg,  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  of  the  German  Empire — an  empire  which  has  distinguished 
itself  by  the  attention  it  has  given  to  education  of  all  sorts.  An  invitation 
was  sent  from  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute  of  London  to  ask  the  Congress 
to  hold  its  second  meeting  here.  A second  invitation  was  also  received 
to  hold  the  Congress  in  Paris,  and  I must  bear  my  tribute  to  the  courtesy 
and  grace  with  which  our  French  confreres  withdrew  their  invitation  on 
learning  that  ours  had  been  previously  received.  Nor  can  I pass  this 
over  without  also  thanking  them  for  the  heartiness  with  which  they  have 
worked  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  present  Congress.  Nor  are  our 
thanks  due  to  France  alone,  but  to  every  country  whose  representatives 
are  here  to-day,  and  who  have  also  worked  most  heartily  for  the  success 
of  the  Congress.  Each  country  is  indebted  to  all  the  others,  for  each  one 
will  receive  from  the  others  sympathy  and  help. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  also  to  those  in  high  position  who  have 
honoured  the  Congress  with  their  sympathy  by  accepting  the  offices  of 
Patron,  Vice-Patrons  and  Elonorary  Presidents  of  the  Congress.  More 
especially  are  our  thanks  due  to  His  Most  Gracious  Maj  esty  King 
Edward  VII.,  the  Patron  of  the  Congress,  who  has  expressed  his  sym- 
pathy with  it  during  the  whole  time  of  its  preparation,  and  who  has 
given  such  efficient  aid  that  without  it  the  Congress  would  certainly 
not  have  been  the  success  which  it  promises  to  be.  To  the  Officers  of 
Sections,  one  and  all,  the  Congress  is  also  much  indebted  and  most  especi- 
ally to  the  two  Honorary  Secretaries,  Dr.  Kerr  and  Mr.  White  Wallis, 
whose  energy,  devotion,  and  self-sacrifice  are  beyond  all  praise. 

It  is  on  such  occasions  as  this  we  see  exemplified  the  truth  of  Shake- 
speare’s lines,  “ One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin  for  we 
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aie  met  here  from  every  part  of  the  civilised  world,  throwing  aside  every 
subject  of  disagreement,  and  intent  only  on  one  common  object — the 
health  of  our  children.  Parental  affection  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
fundamental  instincts,  not  only  in  man,  but  even  in  the  lower  animals. 
We  all  desire  that  our  children  should  grow  up  healthy,  strong,  and 
happy  ; and  we  are  all  anxious  to  take  the  best  means  at  our  disposal  to 
obtain  such  a desirable  end.  Amongst  these,  one  of  the  chief  is  education. 
In  savage  communities,  where  the  chief  objects  of  life  are  war  and  hunting, 
education  is  comparatively  simple,  and  is  thoroughly  well  adapted  to  the 
end  in  view.  But  in  civilised  communities  the  complexity  of  conditions 
sometimes  leads,  and  indeed  has  led,  to  mistakes  in  education,  and  the 
very  meaning  of  the  word  has  been  forgotten,  so  that,  instead  of  drawing 
out  and  developing  in  every  child  all  its  possible  powers  of  body  and  of 
mind  so  that  in  its  life  it  shall  do  the  very  best  of  which  its  nature  is 
capable — education  has  degenerated  into  a system  of  cramming  and  culti- 
vating one  or  two  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  especially  that  of  memory 
to  the  injury  of  others,  while  the  condition  of  the  body  as  the  servant 
of  the  mind  has,  to  a certain  extent,  been  lost  sight  of  in  this  country. 
We  are  now  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  body  if  the 
mind  is  to  be  developed,  and  many  efforts  are  being  made  in  various 
countries  to  secure  a system  of  mental  and  physical  training  which  will 
ensure  the  best  development  of  children.  The  great  advantage  of  a 
Congress  like  this  is  that  the  systems  employed  in  various  places  are 
brought  together  aud  compared,  so  that  each  country  may  learn  from  the 
others  the  useful  plans  they  ought  to  adopt  and  the  errors  they  ought  to 
avoid.  One  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  all  in  this  respect  is  that 
of  medical  inspection  in  schools,  because  this  is  the  keystone  of  physical 
education.  Without  it,  the  defects  of  eyes,  ears,  nose,  and  teeth  which 
affect  individual  scholars,  cannot  be  ascertained,  and  so  those  children 
remain  backward  in  their  learning,  suffering  in  their  bodies  and,  so  much 
damaged  in  physique,  that  they  are  unfitted  for  mauy  occupations, 
cannot  enter  the  Army,  and  go  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the  criminal 
classes.  Moreover,  such  defects  are  most  expensive  to  the  country.  It 
has  been  found  in  New  York,  as  I am  informed  by  Dr.  Gulick,  that  “ it  is 
far  cheaper  then  to  see  to  it  that  these  children  have  eyes  aud  ears,  noses 
aud  throats,  which  permit  of  their  progressing  through  the  school  at  the 
regular  rate,  than  it  is  to  keep  them  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  school 
where  they  do  not  progress,  furnishing  them  school  room  aud  expensive 
instruction  year  after  year  when  they  are  not  taking  advantage  of  such 
instruction.”  Equally  important  are  those  hidden  defects  of  heart  aud 
lungs,  which  render  the  physical  exercises,  suitable  for  others,  harmful 
aud  dangerous  to  the  child  with  a weak  heart,  and  make  a child  suffering 
from  phthisis  unsuitable  for  school  life,  and  a source  of  danger  to  its 
companions.  By  early  recognition  of  phthisis  in  a child  it  may  not  only 
be  prevented  from  spreading  the  disease,  but,  by  proper  treatment,  it 
may  be  cured  and  grow  up  to  be  a useful  citizen.  By  the  early  detec- 
tion and  isolation  of  infected  children  the  necessity  for  closing  schools 
may  be,  to  a great  extent,  prevented,  the  spread  of  skin  diseases  com- 
pletely checked,  and  even  a fatal  disease  like  diphtheria  may  be  almost 
stamped  out.  The  confinement  and  work  in  school  have  an  exhausting 
effect  upon  many  children,  who  suffer  in  consequence  from  anaemia  and 
debility,  and  are  ready  to  succumb  to  any  active  disease  by  which  they 
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may  be  attacked.  In  order  to  prevent  this  it  is  necessary  that  the  chil- 
dren should  have  as  much  fresh  air  and  sunshine  as  possible,  that  the 
ventilation  of  the  school-rooms  should  be  perfect,  and  the  children  be  in 
the  open  air  whenever  it  can  be  managed.  A most  important  departure 
in  this  respect  is  the  recent  establishment  by  the  London  County  Council 
of  a Waldschule,  or  open-air  school  at  Abbey  Wood,  where  weakly  children 
get  the  open  air,  rest  and  abundant  food  requisite  to  restore  them  to 
health  and  strength. 

The  necessity  of  separate  training  for  children  who  are  mentally 
deficient  is  already  generally  recognised,  but  much  will  be  learned  regard- 
ing the  subject  in  the  present  Congress  from  comparison  of  the  methods 
used  for  training  in  different  countries.  Separate  schools  for  cripples 
are  now  being  established,  and  the  careful  training  in  handicrafts  which 
they  receive  there  may  perhaps  give  children  afflicted  in  this  way  an 
advantage  in  after  life  over  their  more  fortunate  fellows.  But  while  it  is 
good  to  train  them,  it  is  still  better  to  prevent  their  becoming  cripples, 
and  this  could,  to  a great  extent,  be  done  by  medical  inspection,  which 
would  detect  at  an  early  stage,  the  tuberculosis  of  the  joints  which  causes 
most  of  the  distorted  limbs. 

The  technical  training  which  the  cripples  at  present  receive  ought  not 
to  be  limited  to  them,  but  ought  to  form  a part  of  the  regular  teaching 
which  will  fit  both  boys  and  girls  for  their  duties  in  after  life.  In  many 
cases,  where  the  deformity  is  slight,  it  may  be  cured  by  a proper  system 
of  physical  exercise. 

Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  proper 
physical  training  of  children  during  the  period  of  growth  is  one  of  the  best 
means  of  ensuring  proper  development.  In  some  countries  this  is  carried 
out  more  especially  by  systematic  exercise,  which  develops  the  muscles, 
while  in  this  country  we  depend  more  upon  games.  Both  of  these  systems 
leave  something  to  be  desired,  and  the  ideal  system  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  a proper  combination  of  both.  But  the  amount  and  kind  of  physical 
exercise  which  is  proper  for  one  child  may  be  either  excessive  for  another 
or  inadequate  for  a third,  and  only  by  medical  inspection  can  physical 
exercise  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each  child.  Exercise  both  of  mind 
and  body  is  good,  and  when  carried  only  to  the  proper  extent,  it  increases 
the  strength  of  the  child  both  bodily  and  mentally,  but  if  carried  beyond 
this  point,  so  as  to  cause  fatigue  and  exhaustion,  it  has  the  opposite  effect 
and  produces  diminished  power  both  of  body  and  brain. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  yet  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
of  school  hygiene  is  how  to  combine  educational  work  with  physical 
training  so  that  both  shall  be  productive  of  benefit,  and  not  of  injury,  to 
the  child.  Proper  alternation  of  mental  and  physical  exercise  is  one 
means  of  preventing  this,  but  attention  must  also  be  paid  to  the  nature 
of  the  physical  exercise.  The  movements  of  drill  at  the  word  of  command, 
and  the  performance  of  new  and  unaccustomed  muscular  actions  involve 
considerable  mental,  as  well  as  bodily,  fatigue,  and  must  not  be  looked 
upon  as  relaxation.  Marching  or  dancing  to  music  after  the  steps  have 
already  been  learned,  and  regular  play,  such  as  games  of  ball,  tend,  on  the 
contrary,  to  remove  mental  fatigue  and  to  develop  the  body. 

One  of  the  most  useful  stimulants  to  the  circulation  and  nutrition, 
both  of  children  and  of  grown-up  people,  is  pleasure,  and  anything  that 
adds  to  it  helps  to  develop  both  mind  and  body.  There  is  a great  fear 
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in  this  country  of  militarism,  and  I doubt  if  there  is  anyone  in  this  country 
more  desirous  of  peace  than  myself;  but  one  cannot  watch  children 
without  seeing  what  an  enormous  pleasure  a pop-gun  gives  them,  and 
I doubt  if  one  could  find  three  peoples  freer  from  the  military  spirit’than 
the  American  settlers  who  beat  our  armies  a little  over  a century  ago, 
the  Boers  who  nearly  did  the  same  a few  years  ago,  and  the  Swiss,  who 
spend  more  on  education  and  less  on  military  training  per  head  than 
any  nation  m Europe;  yet  they  were  all  trained  from  childhood  to 
the  use  of  the  rifle.  Shooting  with  rifles  properly  adapted  to  their 
size  and  strength  is  an  exercise  which  tends  to  bring  out  many  of  the 
best  qualities  of  boys,  as  some  of  you  have  perhaps  seen  a day  or  two  ago 
at  Bisley ; but  what  one  would  hardly  imagine  is  that  it  has  sometimes 
a powerful  moral  effect  for  good  on  a household.  One  street  boy  won  a 
prize  at  Bisley,  and  from  that  moment  his  home  changed  for  the  better, 
because  the  pride  his  father  and  mother  took  in  him  enabled  them  to 
become  sober  and  industrious  and  live  up  to  the  level  of  what  they  thought 
their  boy  had  attained.  If  boys  are  trained  to  shoot,  many  of  them 
will,  I think,  when  they  leave  school,  join  the  ranks  of  the  Volunteers 
instead  of  becoming  hooligans.  Moreover,  if  they  once  get  a liking 
for  shooting  they  will  not  become  intemperate,  because  intemperance 
would  make  their  hands  unsteady  and  spoil  their  chances  of  successful 
aim. 

The  increased  exercise  which  physical  training  entails  necessitates 
more  food,  and  the  question  of  how  best  to  feed  children  in  school  without 
interfering  with  parental  responsibility  is  one  which,  we  trust,  may 
be  elucidated  at  this  Congress. 

But  all  attempts  to  develop  a healthy  race  will  be  ineffectual  if  we 
take  care  only  of  the  children  who  are  at  school  now.  We  must  look  a 
generation  ahead,  and  consider  that,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  hence,  the 
children  who  are  at  school  now  will  be  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  a fresh 
set  of  school  children  whose  physique  will  depend  very  much  upon  the 
way  they  have  been  treated  and  fed  in  their  infancy  and  childhood.  It 
is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  boys  and  girls  should  be 
instructed  in  the  laws  of  health,  the  need  of  cleanliness,  the  dangers  of 
impure  food  or  water,  and  the  evils  of  alcoholic  abuse.  Such  instruction 
should  not  be  given  by  lectures,  which  are  likely  to  be  misunderstood  or 
forgotten,  but  by  actual  demonstration,  such,  for  example,  as  a class  for 
the  treatment  and  care  of  dolls,  which  I hope  will  be  illustrated  in  one 
of  the  sections  of  this  Congress.  Such  classes  not  only  afford  a method  of 
training  children  in  the  care  of  infants,  but  may  be  used  to  teach  various 
details  of  household  management,  such  as  sewing,  in  such  a way  that  it 
will  become  a pleasure,  and  remain  a pleasure,  even  in  after  life,  when 
otherwise  it  would  be  a hated  task,  the  memory  of  which  would  often 
remain  with  them  in  after  days.  To  give  a child  a little  square  of  cotton 
to  hem  is  a task  better  adapted  for  a prison  than  for  a school,  but  to 
show  a child  how  to  cut  out  and  how  to  sew  clothes  for  her  dolly,  with 
a chance  perhaps  of  gaining  a prize  for  the  best-dressed  doll,  will  make 
the  child  throw  her  whole  heart  into  the  task  and  learn  with  pleasure 
instead  of  pain. 

In  all  attempts  to  ensure  the  physical  welfare  of  school  children  it  is 
necessary  that  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  shall  work  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  doctor.  Each  can  do  what  the  other  cannot  do,  and 
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the  opportunities  of  meeting  which  this  Congress  affords  will,  we  trust, 
do  much  to  ensure  a successful  result.  The  assembly  of  so  many  experts 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  will  almost  certainly  enable  this  Congress  to 
give  an  authoritative  opinion  upon  the  most  important  questions  of 
school  hygiene,  so  authoritative  that  it  can  hardly  be  disregarded  either 
by  corporations  in  towns  or  by  governments  of  countries.  But  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  objection  will  be  raised  to  their  advice  that,  while 
it  is  thoroughly  approved  of,  it  cannot  practically  be  carried  out  on 
account  of  the  want  of  money.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  proper  carrying 
out  of  a system  of  school  hygiene  will  involve  expenditure,  yet  this  will 
be  amply  repaid  in  the  greater  health  and  greater  working  power  of  the 
community.  We  have  had  before  the  country  proposals  to  pension  old 
people.  Instead  of  doing  this  let  us  expend  the  money  on  the  children, 
so  that  in  their  active  lives  they  can  provide  pensions  for  themselves. 

I cannot  conclude  this  address  without  reminding  you  of  the  great  loss 
that  School  Hygiene  has  sustained  in  the  deaths  of  Professor  Hermann 
Cohn  and  Dr.  Paul  Schubert.  At  the  last  general  meeting  of  the 
Congress  in  Niirnberg,  Professor  Cohn  delivered  a lecture  on  what  oculists 
have  done  and  are  doing  yet  for  school  hygiene.  As  he  himself  said, 
in  that  lecture,  forty  years  ago,  the  very  words  “ school  hygiene  ” and 
“ school  doctor  ” did  not  exist,  and  he  made  it  the  work  of  his  life  to  bring 
light  into  schools.  Dr.  Schubert,  though  much  younger  than  Professor 
Cohn,  had  done  a great  deal  of  work  in  regard  to  scientific  investigation 
of  desks,  school  books,  position  of  pupils,  and  many  other  things,  and 
his  work  as  honorary  general  secretary  of  the  first  Congress  did  much 
to  ensure  its  success,  while  all  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  making  his 
acquaintance  personally  must  regret  his  death  as  that  of  a friend. 

In  conclusion,  I maj^  again  repeat  that  we  are  all  met  for  one  common 
purpose,  that  of  obtaining  health  for  our  children,  and  I feel  sure  tha 
by  co-operation  we  shall  obtain  it ; and  again,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I 
welcome  you  to  the  Second  International  Congress  for  School  Hygiene. 

Meine  Herren  und  Damen  Sie  sind  herzlich  willkommen. 

Messieurs  et  Mesdames,  soyez  toujours  les  bien  venus. 
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